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vi PREFACE 

America will not find it uninteresting to glance back- 
ward at the history of their predecessors in ancient 
Europe. 

In any case, I trust that my readers may find as 
much pleasure in running through this little book as I 
have had in writing it. I trust also, that the literary 
dictionaries of the future, if they should grant me a 
place in their pages, will have the goodness when 
they mention my name to follow it with this notice : 
Gabriel Compayre, a French writer, whose least me- 
diocre work, translated into English before being 
printed, was published in America. 

Poitiers, October 17, 1892. 
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CHAPTEE I 

ABELARD THE FORERUNNER OF THE UNIVERSITIES 

I. Testimony to the influence of Abelard— The transmission of 
learning from Charlemagne to Abelard — II. The life of Abelard 
— His character, his eloquence, his method of teaching — His 
audiences Ae first great assemblages of students — III. Abelard's 
doctrines£nd point of view — Freedom of inquiry and of reason 
— His method followed in the schools of Paris. 

Abelard was born in 1079 ; he died in 1142. The 
University of Paris was not formally constituted until 
sixty years later, in the first years of the thirteenth 
century. And yet Abelard has been, and should be, 
considered as the real founder of this university, 
which served as model and prototype of most of the 
other universities of the Middle Ages. There is here 
an apparent paradox which must first be resolved and 
explained, if the title given to this treatise is to be 
justified. 



Let me begin by establishing the fact that I am in 
accord with all serious authorities in attributing to 
Abelard a pre-eminent part in the foundation of the 
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10 ABELARD 

tHou knowest how to impart to thy voice in speaking, 
and in singing." 
v / External gifts combined with intellectual qualities 

> \ to make of Abelard an incomparable seducer of minds 
1 I and hearts. Add to this an astonishing memory, a 
\ knowledge as profound as was compatible with the re- 
sources of his time, and a vast erudition which caused 
his contemporaries to consider him a master of uni- \ 
, versal knowledge. 1 ( It was not merely the weapons of . 
j~^ a skilful but barren logic that he had recourse to when j 
i he desired to convince; nourished on the perusal otj 
: Latin orators and poets, he embellished his discourses 
. * with literary digressions, classical allusions, and quo- 
i tations from Horace or from Vergil. A poet himself 
when at forty years of age he fell in love with 
j H&oise, renewing his youth through love and repeat- 
ing the drama of Faust, he composed love-songs in 
the common tongue, which became very popular. 

We must not omit to signalize the intrepidity of his 
ardent character, always ready to attack or to defend, 
/ provoking controversy rather than seeking to appease 
/ it ; in a word, the adventurous and militant temper 
/ wherein one recognizes the innovator. Charles de 
R&nusat represents Abelard before he was twenty, 
as "wandering over the provinces, seeking masters 
and adversaries, going from controversy to contro- 
versy, a veritable knight-errant of philosophy." 2 

1 Abelard avowed, however, that he did not know Greek and • 
that he had failed in the study of mathematics. 

2 Abelard, in his first letter to Heloise, which is like the history 
of his life, historia calamitatum, himself writes: " Diver sas dis- 
putando perambulans provincia8 t peripateticorum mmulator /ac- 
tus sum," Abelardi Opera, p. 4. 
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It is not alone by the outward success of his scho- 
lastic apostolate that Abelard merits consideration as 
the precursor of the modern spirit and the promoter 
of the foundation of the universities ; it is also by 
his doctrine, or at least by his method. He may, in 
fact, be counted among the liberators of the human 
mind, and even, according to the expression of / 
Brucker, "among the martyrs of philosophy." 1 

In what, then, consisted the novelty of his opin- 
,ons ? Abelard remains especially celebrated, among 
the historians of philosophy, for having taken an in- 
termediate and sound position between the Realists 
and the Nominalists, between William of Champeaux 
>and Eoscelinus ; 2 for having maintained that general 
ideas are neither independent entities nor mere words, 
' but must be defined as concepts of the mind seizing 
^the real relations of things. But whatever may be 
the value of this theory of Abelard, of this Concep- 
tualism which was the doctrine of good sense, it is 
} not in it that his real originality appears ; that con- 
sists, above all, in the application he made of reason; ^ 
to theology, in his Christian rationalism, which pre- 
pared the way for philosophical rationalism. " What 
Abelard taught that was most novel for his age," say 

1 Brucker, Historia critica philosophise, t. iii, p. 704. Cousia 
does not hesitate to say that Abelard was " leader of a school and 
almost martyr of an opinion." 

2 Roscelinus, a philosopher of the eleventh century, the chief of 
the Nominalists, born in Brittany, like Abelard, who had, it appears, 
followed his lectures: " Magistri nostri Roscelini tarn imana* 
sententia." (Ouvrayes intdits, p. 471.) 
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FORERUNNER OF THE UNIVERSITIES 23 

on the scaffold, in 1155, his audacity of thought 
and deed. In fine, beyond the actual limits of the 
audiences that followed Abelard's lectures with en- 
thusiasm, it is permissible to say that, in the fol- 
lowing centuries, he has had as disciples all those 
'who^in any degree whatever, have maintained the^ 
rights of reason and contended for the emancipation 
of the human mind. One cannot awaken thought** 
without unchaining it ; and without wishing to force 
things, Abelard, the first of French philosophers in- 
the order of time, is, by the intellectual movement 
which he determined, the precurs or of gam us pnfl 
of Descartes, in other words, nf tfiA Benaissanc e ..anjL, 
the modernjpixit. 
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26 ABELARD 

the universities whose histories are best known, — for 
the University of Paris, for example, — it is impos- 
sible to say exactly at what epoch they commenced. 1 
The privilege conferred by Philip Augustus in 1200 on 
Parisian students and instructors; the regulation of 
the Cardinal Legate, Robert de Courqon, in 1215 ; the 
pontifical charter of Gregory IX, in 1231, — all these 
documents presuppose the previous existence, the 
already constituted force, of the Parisian schools of 
which they undertake to regulate the organization in 
detail. . 

In a word, the popes, like the kings, if they were/\ 
the patrons, the protectors of the first universities, 
were not their founders. The universities sprang from 
a spontaneous movement of the human mind. 2 By 
the very force of things, with the aid of time, and 
thanks to favorable social conditions, they were the 
natural result of one of those intellectual movements 
which, like the Renaissance of the sixteenth century 
or the Revolution of 1789, after ages of torpor, gain 
force enough to dominate the human mind. They 
originated from one of those fortunate crises of 
growth which are met with, from time to time, in 
the life of humanity, as in that of individuals, during 
their adolescence. "The University of Paris," says 

i " What we know the least about in all our history," said Pro- 
fessor M. Croiset of the University of Montpellier, at the centenary 
fetes of 1889, " is the precise moment when it began. Universities 
do not come into the world with a clatter." 

2 Compare Savigny, Oeschichte des rtimischen Rechts, chap, xxx, 
sect. 60 : " It would be altogether erroneous to compare the earliest 
universities of the Middle Ages with the learned foundations of our 
own times, established by a monarch," etc. 
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rilUm, mmi fbfl afnalleat provbidal one*, irach as those 
tit (hhttun nut) Anger* hi France, have been the pro- 
duct of a liifif^ Uim\ evolution, and thrust their roots 
dw»p Into a long past of labor and intellectual culture, 
li; Iff only in modern Minna that flourishing universi- 
ty* iiim y \m pmpii spfittgiti^ out of the earth between 
iihm day and tilm timet-., created, so to say, by the stroke 
of a magic, wand. To make such improvisations pos- 
sible* two filing ftw needful which wore alike un- 
known to the Middle Agent cither a governmental 
t»eutrrtlizrttiou RUfHoientl,y strong to be able to install 
rtt ouei\ in «n.y given elty< a corpa of professors, with 
tbe neeewrtvy rtppliano.es; or such individual munifi- 
eeinv rt* hrts Iveen witnessed in the United States 
many tim^s during this century in the case' of such 
men as i^iye IVabody. Km* Cornell, and Johre O'H^ 
Hopkins.* -to cite only these* — munificence great 
onongh to ivMahlish complete universities in a few 
years, equipped with all their instruments. 

lyings won* otherwise in the Middle Ages. As 
has Kvn \vv\ iustlv remarked bv an annalist of the 
universities of SioiVv : '* A doctor of some reputation 
drew around him a group of disciples eager to be iu- 
vi -.Mvtod Their numbers gradually increased : other 
do,*to;>*. fmdin* :o\ fludioner aV. readv. set up their 
,.k., . v ^^..-. his . ..i> ft ihiis v*as founder, ft schoo" winoL 
h iK ^'im, o: S'ntlhin,. \w\\ which did not 
*■■ .•"!»■"»■»{ iV»{ ei»;i?{ lv*dy o: humar. leari*- 
','■» v ^*-^-v\a .»: !V.-7> beoir. wir.J. sohoui? of 
• • ••-'• • ■•< ■--.- Tht >»-hoo". o: Salome tiw- 
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38 ABELARD 

the almost identical terms by which the different 
pontifical bulls urge the importance of letters and the 
sciences. A few extracts will suffice to prove this. 

In 1229, Gregory IX wrote to the king of France, 
Louis IX, to recommend to him the University of 
Paris, then disturbed by a students' riot. He reminds 
him that " wisdom is necessary, and that wisdom is 
nourished by the study of letters." 1 Now, what is 
wisdom, to a pope, except the Christian faith? In 
1231, in the emphatic language of the time, the same 
pope writes to the Parisian professors and students : ' 
" Paris, mother of sciences, city of letters, . . . where, 
as in a special factory of wisdom (m officina sapientice 
speciali), . . . skilful men ornament and decorate the 
precious stones of the spouse of Christ. . . ." 

The same language occurs in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. In 1331, in the bull of the foun- 
dation of the University of Cahors, John XXII ex- 
presses himself thus : " After having considered how 
precious is the gift of wisdom and knowledge, and 
how desirable it is to possess them, since by them the 
shadows of ignorance are dissipated (ignorantice tene- 
brce profugantur) and the obscurities of error dis- 
pelled, because they permit the curious intelligence 
of mortals to order and dispose their acts in the light 
of truth; ... we desire ardently and with all our 
heart. that the study of letters should everywhere 
flourish and be increasingly developed." 8 

In 1422, when he erected the little University of 

1 Chartularium universitatis Pariaiensis, t. i, p. 128. 

a Ibid., p. 137. 

8 Baudel, Ilistoire de VUniverstU de Cahors, 1876, p. 10. 
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ments human consciousness. Between the strong- \ , 
holds of the nobles and the cathedrals of the bishops, /\ 
they were the sanctuaries of study. As was elo- 
quently said at the centenary of the University of 
Montpellier, by Professor M. Croiset: "Everywhere 
in Europe at that time, the two powers of the world, 
the Church and feudalism, attracted all attention, one / 

by the boldness of its lofty cathedrals, the other by 
the massiveness of its dungeons. But between these 
two and at their feet, an obscure force is already 
active, composed of ideas in part, and in part of pas- 
sions, a menacing force, aroused by instinct, and which 
does not itself know as yet either all that it wishes, 
or all that it can do/' 
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•jti liie :ther ianif. :iae ^rananinnacaHL wzcmdit in 

F^ulrr :c Ara imi ihis neifessazj eonseqwnce - 
siias. it least in. P-irls. this Faralsj. theaeefbrward 
dismembera!. id :m* Tiririit s,j. ami whose Terr 
iiTinitfrois r«^<*nt3 liaperaed tm*nL$eIrPs amoag dirers 
■:oZt*i»*s. iiii m: j:n^r ixior than a nominal unity. 
FiujZj. is ziujruMier js i atihixil of prraarafiotr. and, 
so r»ceiu lae "vcpL - seecni2arj.7 mstnietioiL. grad- 
iaZj c«*iajn.e more ieirieii so ihas after die sixteenth 
wtttzrr ii.e Vre: moT»iiLeiit 3. literature and science 
wtl» LrT»L:ceI ipan ±r:nL it. I- retains nothing bat 
eleven "aTj •iLassicaL i^ssrriiition. and tft ^t ^ 3^^ 
niKae^ire 15 is permittee h 37 the 'ionstantLv inereas- 
i^z nitiTLiy of the religious orders* and particularly 
of the Jiszizs* th:u Leavi^ an. open, field, in the 
dolem ii^Tersities* ~o toe Faculties of Philosophy 
Szi-rz/re. a^il Lechers. 
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particularly were they wanting in that ideal cherished 
by the .moderns, of an university wherein, no rivalry 
existing between Faculty and Faculty, the representa- 
tives of various orders of studies, in the most perfect 
solidarity and union, each in his own place and 
with equal rights, shall- labor — for the diffusion of 
universal knowledge. 
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286 ABELARD 

their spirit would have been enlarged, their authority 
augmented, and their pedagogic influence increased 
if, to their other qualities, they had joined that of 
being fathers of families? Can one believe, for ex- 
ample, that the rude and severe discipline of the rod 
would have been kept up so long in the schools, if the 
masters of these schools had had their own children 
as pupils? 
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302 ABELARD 

themselves together, so bent were they under perpetual 
dictations, and whose minds never regained elasticity 
save in complying with the mechanical and routine 
discipline of syllogistic reasoning, Robert de Sorbon 
opened the way to individual thought; he invited them 
to reflect, to choose, to study for themselves, and thus 
to return to the lost sources of originality. And the in- 
tention of our author becomes plain when, long before the 
critics of the Renaissance, he gibes at the wretched intel- 
lectual habits of the students of his time, who thought 
they had done all they could when they had filled their 
copy-books with notes. " Not to seem as if they had 
lost their time," said he, "they collect leaves of parch- 
ment, make thick volumes of them, with plenty of 
blank spaces on the inside, and bind them elegantly in 
red leather ; then they return to the paternal mansion 
with a little bag crammed full of science but with a 
mind completely empty." An " empty mind " — was 
not that the characteristic of an intelligence exercised 
in purely formal studios, inured to abstract processes 
of reasoning, but shut away from all positive knowl- 
edge concerning the past of humanity and the nature 
of the world? And if it was not given to Robert de 
Sorbon to correct the faults which he defined so 
clearly, at least we owe him thanks for having pointed 
them out, and, at the same time, as it is permissible to 
think, for having inspired a certain number of his con- 
temporaries with his more comprehensive and reason- 
able way of understanding study. 

So too, finally, in matters of discipline, it happened 
more than once in the height of the Middle Ages, that 
certain minds in advance of their times, protested 
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30* A BELAUD 

to-day, in all civilized countries, in young America 
as in old Europe, men labor to maintain and develop 
where they exist already, and to create or revive where 
they have disappeared, the universities of modern 
times, inheritors of the name, and, in many respects, 
worthy representatives of the traditions of those of 
the Middle Ages. 
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